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Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man, 


CAST STEEL AND COMMON ‘STEEL. 


We were asked the other day if we could tell 
why some steel was called cast steel, and other 
kinds were not. We know nothing practically 
in regard to the two kinds of steel, but learned 
long ago, while a chemical student, the theoreti- 
cal difference of the two. 

All steel is iron combined with a little carbon, 
—say about 95 parts of iron, and 5 of carbon 
make steel. Now the more uniformly these two 
materials are united, the better will the steel be. 
The common mode of inanufacturing steel, is to 
bury bars of pure iron in charcoal, and subject 
them to heat in large kilns or ovens, a sufficient 
Jength of time to impregnate the iron with the 
charcoal or carbon. 

To make cast steel, the bar steel thus made, is 
cut up, put into crucibles, melted, and cast into 
bars. By this process the iron is more thorough- 
ly and uniformly impregnated with the carbon 
than before being melted. 

The invention of cast steel is attributed to a 
watchmaker by the name of Huntsman, who, in 
the manufacture of watcheprings and other steel 
work about a watch, found that the steel he 
used lacked uniformity in all its parts. About 
the year 1760, he conceived the idea of melting 
the steel he used and casting it into bars or in- 
gots, and found that by this process the steel was 
wonderfully improved. Ten years after, he es- 
tablished a large factory for the manufacture of 
cast steel, which had become in great demand. 
This at that time, was the only manufactory of 
cast steel in the world, and the process of making 
it was kept a profound secret. 

There is quite an interesting story how the se- 
cret was etolen, which reads in this way: 

‘One mid-winter night, as the tall chimney of 
the Attercliffe steel works belched forth its smoke, 
giving promise of a roaring fire within, a traveler, 
to whom the desire of placing himself near a 
roaring fire might seem a reasonable longing, 
knocked at the outer door of Mr. Huntsman’s 
factory. It was a bitter cold night; the snow fell 
fast, and the wind howled across the moor; noth- 
ing, then, could seem more natural than that the 
tired wayfarer should seek a warm corner where 
he might lay his head. He knocked, and the 
door was opened. A workman presented himeelf, 
whom the wayfarer addressing, humbly begging 
admission. 

‘* No admittance here, except on business.”’ 
The reader may well fancy how this intimation 








to cut carefully away the damaged bark till you 
come to sound wood on every side. The proba- 
bility is you will find several ; and find also, in 
small trees, that the bark is destroyed one-third 
the way round the tree. Instead of these small 
holes, or discolored spots, generally above or near 
the surface of the ground, and exuding moisture, 
you may observe, sometimes six inches below the 
surface, and sometimes in the side of a root, a 
brownish powder. Press upon the bark around 
it and it will give. Cut, but carefully; save 
what bark you can ; follow the hole, which in all 
probability will run spirally half way round the 
tree; but follow it—sideways, downward, and 
upward again, if necessary—cutting as before, 
atevery point, into the clean wood and bark. 
In more than half the cases, you will find the 
creature in the bottom of his burrow, or snugly 
ensconced in a side apartment. These are from 
three-quarters to an inch long, and have been in 
the tree, probably a year. Sometimes, after 
tracing him down to the bottom of his burrow, 
you lose the track, come to sound wood at the 
sides and bottom of the hole, and begin to think 
he has flown or that you have inadvertently 
thrown him out. Don’t trast it; he won’t fly 
from that part of the tree. A more close scru- 
tiny will detect, near the bottom, a side passage, 
and then an upward one. To follow him now 
will require the chisel and mallet, for he goes 
deeper and deeper into the tree, till sometimes 
you may be tempted to say, “let him go.’’ Now 
the barbed wire comes into play, and if you can 
fish him out with it, farther cutting is ynneces- 
sary; but be sure to see at least a fragment of 
him before you leave. If, after all your care, 
you fail to get him, leave the tree till next morn- 
ing, having carefully removed all signs of bor- 
ings, and probably then he will be known by his 
works. 

Ihave given this detail, because so many fail 
to find the enemy, after what they consider care- 
ful search ; or finding one, think it unnecessary 
to look farther. I say once more, cut away all 
the damaged wood or bark till you come to the 
sound wood, at every part of the track. Don’t 
trust the wire to kill him, unless in the last part 
of his progress, where he is digging for daylight 
and makes a clean track. Hibs first year’s opera- 
tions are of too zig-zag a character to be traced 
in that way, or by the point of a knife. 

I have now described the means and the mode 
of pursuing the study of this interesting branch 
of natural history, and now come to results. 

During my four days’ study, I examined several 
hundred trees and found borers in very nearly 
all of them. The exceptions were very few, and 
the creatures were numbered by thousands, some 
trees having eight or ten. 

I deduce from all, the following conclusions : 

lst. The absence of borings (in eight) is no 
proof of absence of borer. 

2d. That the borer works downward, sideways, 
or round about the second year, working very 





fell upon the tired traveler’s ear on such an in- 
clement night. But the workman, scanning the 
traveler over, and dissovering nothing suspicious 
about him, granted the request, and let him in. 

Feigning to be completely worn out with cold 
and fatigue, the wayfarer sank upon the floor of 
the comfortable factory, and soon appeared to 
have gone to sleep. To go to sleep however, was 
far from his intention. The traveler closed his 
eyes, all but two little chinks. Through these 
two little chinks he saw all that he cared to see. 
He saw workmen cut bars of steel into little bits, 
then place them in crucibles, and with enormous 
tongs pour the liquid intoa mold. Mr. Hunts- 
man’s factory had nothing to disclose. This was 
the secret of cast steel.”’ 





For the Maine Farmer. 
APPLE TREE BORER. 

Mr. Epiror :—I have frequently seen notices 
in your paper, and in other places, respecting the 
Borer and his habits, and in all these notices I 
find what I think a fallacy. They all describe 
the borer as ascending, generally, or almost 
always. Cole says, ‘‘Rarely the borer gets off 
the track and descends in the tree.’? And a 
writer in your paper takes the same ground, and 
recommends to follow the course of the animal 
with a strong knife until he is overtaken. These 
and similar instructions are calculated to mislead 
those who are unacquainted with the creature. 
They misled me till I lost hundreds of trees, 
without knowing, till too late, what ailed them. 
The statement that his presence may be detected 
by the cuttings or dust thrown out, though true 
in fact, is also caleulated to mislead. I often 
examined trees that looked sickly, and not seeing 
any borings about, felt safe enough on that score. 
Shortly the tree would be dead, and lo! the borer 
had girdled it. 

Ina recent paper you state that many trees, 
after leaving out well, soon begin to look pale, 
and to die; and you ask the cause. My sus- 
picion would be directed to a ‘*worm at the 
root.’’ Ihave found him there in several such 
instances. 

Finding that I lost so many trees, I came to 
the conclusion that my knowledge of his habits, 
derived from the aforesaid books and writings, 
must be somewhat deficient. I set to work last 
week to improve it, and the means and results of 
my studies, I give you for the benefit of those as 


THE 


close to the bark and girdling the tree so far as he 
goes, and that it is not till after the second that 

3d. He makes a nearly straight course upward 
and inward, to come out, probably, on the other 
side. 

4th. That there are often several borers in the 
same burrow, at least during the first and second 
years ; and, 

5th. That it is better to kill the tree than not 
to find him. 

Had 1 known as much of bis habits as I think 
I do now, I should have saved many valuable 
trees, but trusting to superficial examinations and 
the idea that the borer generally worked up, I 
didn’t search for him below ground, but let him 
increase and multiply. Hoping that my experi- 
ence may be of use to somebody, I give it you. 

In conclusion I would say, if your trees look 
sickly, examine the roots. If the top and 
branches die at the ends, or make no growth, or 
have a general unthrifty look, search well the 
trunk and roots. But as prevention is better 
than cure, perhaps you can recommend something 
effective in that way. What would be the effect 
upon the trees, of a coat of coal tar? Its odor 
alone might drive off insects. D. 

Forthe Maine Farmer. 
SCANTY MILK--QUERY. 

Mr. Eprror :—As I find a large amount of use- 

ful information contained in your valuable paper 





stock, &c., &c., 1 take the liberty of asking you 
what cause can be assigned for a cow, in one 
night, decreasing in her milk from six quarts to 
one pint. The animal I speak of is two years old 
past, came in last March, continued giving her 
usual mess of milk until the 8th inst., but on the 
morning of the 9th she gave only one pint. We 
all thought some person had milked her, but to 
our very great astonishment she gave only one- 
half of a pint the following milking and so on 
till the present. This evening she has given three 
pints, has a good appetite, and all external ap- 
pearances indicate good health. Any informa- 
tion will greatly oblige T. I. Tosi. 
Calais, Sept. 12th, 1860. 


Nors. This trouble in milch cows, which is 
not very unfrequent, must gome under the head 
of those complicated and often times inexplicable 
ailments called ‘‘female diseases.’’ Almost any 
disturbance in the cow's system will manifest it- 








ignorant as I was. The means: a nureery and 
young orchard, a hoe, a small scraper to clean 
the dirt and gravel from the bark underground, 
a sharp knife, a half-inch chisel and a three- 
quarter-inch ditto, (gouges would be better,) a 
light mallet, a barbed wire, and a pair of overall 
pants that don’t fear the dirt. Thus furnished, 
I commenced my investigation at the first tree of 
the first row, and took each one in its order till 
the whole was gone over. Here let me remark, 
that in an investigation of this kind, half-way 
observations don’t answer. It is one of the ex- 
act sciences, and requires thoroughness in every 
detail. The first step is to hoe the dirt carefully 
from the tree, to the depth of six inches; then 
examine carefully the bark all round, above and 
below ground, trying with the knife any sus. 
Pieious looking spots. This exercise soon gives 
one @ knowledge'of the indications of the borer. 
When these are observed, cut very carefully 
through the bark, and if it is a recent deposit, 
One of the present season, the insect will be found 
not far from the place of entrance—a white grub, 
ftom one-eighth tos half inch long, Continue 


self in a diminution of quantity or change of 
quality of the milk. A cold, a slight fever, ob- 
structions in almost any part of the system, over- 
loading the stomach with food—such as apples 
for instance—periodical heats or excitements, and 
a thousand et ceteras disturb the flow of milk. 
It will be impossible to give a more definite an- 
swer to our friend's query unless we could actu- 
ally inspect and examine the cow herself.—Ep. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
FEED FOR OXEN---QuUERY. 

Mr. Eprror:—Will you please inform me, 
through the columns of your paper, which is the 
best feed for fattening beef oxen—the oil cake 
or oil meal '—Also where it can be procured, and 
at what price? And oblige A Supscriper. 


Norg. There is but little difference between 
oil cake and oil meal. Some think the cake, be- 
ing more solid and requiring more biting and 
chewing, becomes more ibtimately mingled with 
the saliva and is thus rendered more easily digest- 
ed and hence more nutritious. You can probably 
procure it of Kendall & Whitney in Portland, at 





about $35 per ton.—Ep. 


and many very good hints concerning the farm, | 


copy from the Circular of Mr. Thomas Newcomb, 
of Kingston, Mass., who is proprietor of the 
right to sell and use the machine in this State : 


bearings of a seale-beam), which rest in the eyes 


fit into square sockets in the head, and can be 


from place to place. 
of pawls, in the form of square links, crossing 
each other on each side of the rack-bar. 


the top by a bolt. Two of the joists, 4 by 5| 


hooked into it, as shown in the engraving. Aj 
pin passes through each joist, hy which the whole | 
can be lifted, and carried from place to place. | 
Strongly cleated pieces of plank are to be placed 
under the feet, and the machine is ready for! 
use. 


We published some months since, a description | 
of this machine, with an accompanying engrav- down ; and the pawls, engaging alternately with 
ing illustrating its operation. The engraving, | the racks on the opposite sides of the bar, give it 
however, was not calculated to convey a very | 
clear idea of its operation, and accordingly an- | 
other has been procured, which answers the pur- 


pose much better. The following description we | 





‘*This machine consists of a rocking head, A, | 
| 


{ 
of the hangers, EE. A double rack-bar, D D, | with ease, when the levers are slipped out. 
passes through the centre of the rocking-head, | 


with a hook at its lower end. The levers, F F,| minutes, and as quickly put together again. 


When the hook is fast to the weight to be; 





Rock Lifter. 


lifted, the operators work the levers up and 


& constant upward motion. 

To reverse the action of the machine, the steel 
spring, G, is placed in contact with the pawls. 
Then, with the same motion of the levers, the 
weight will descend, with the same speed that it 
rises, until the hook is loose. Then hold the 
rack-bar with one hand, and, with the other, 
spread the pawls, and the bar can be lowered to 


supported by knife-edged trunions, B B (like the | any point, or entirely out of the head, if desired. 


Three men can carry the smallest size machine 
The 
whole machine can be thrown apart in a few 


In digging rocks, strong grapples are used, 


slipped out when the machine is to be moved | which are hooked under the opposite sides of the 
Within the head isa pair} 
| 


rock, or into holes, when necessary, drilled from 
half an inch to an inch deep. In this way, two 
men can raise out of the ground, without digging 


The machine is suspended by a derrick, made around them, rocks of any size, up to at least 
of three spruce joists, 14 feet long, connected at | five tons weight, in a very short time. 


For pulling stumps, a strong hook, attached to 


inches square, are fastened together by a strip of | a short chain, is used. The hook is placed under 
board, bolted to them; and the third, 4 by 6 |@ stump, or under one of its roots, and the chain 
inches square, bas iron braces from the others | is then attached to the rack-bar. 


Tne machine is also made, mounted on two 
wheels ; so that when the rock or other heavy 
body is lifted from the ground, it can be carried 
to any place required, bya team. The carriage 
is 80 constructed, that the same machine may be 
used upon it that is used upon the derrick. 

For further information, see advertisement. 








For the Maine Farmer. 





Never before has so much and so good wheat, on 
the same breadth, been raised in the county. It 
is admitted that the season has been a propitious 
one for the cultivation of all grains, in the old 
way as well as in the new one proposed by Mr. 
Baker, and first tried by him for a succession of 
years, but his method has taken the lead in this 
section of the State, and, aside from the very fa- 
vorable state of the season, its results so far have 
exceeded all others, as time will show by compar- 
ison when all the facte shall have been fully re- 
ported and considered. 


In looking over Mr. Baker’s field a short time 
since, it was a very encouraging circumstance to 
find that many of his own townsmen and near 
neighbors, even, had actually beat him in the 
more perfect success of carrying out his own la- 
bor. Their grain was from one to two weeks 
ahead of Mr. Baker’s, and to all appearance bet- 
ter. This happened from the fact that Mr. Ba- 
ker selected a part of the field for his wheat the 
present year where thé snow drifted over the sum- 
mit of an elevated piece of ground, anda high 
wall beside, requiring much time to melt away 
by the sun only, and thereby postponing the time 
for sowing, and the drouth, too, after sowing, 
delayed the sprouting and early growth at least 
one week more. Nevertheless it is a fine crop as 
compared with the usual spring ploughing and 
late sowing. 

Near by the piece cultivated on corn ground of 
last year, was one and a-half acres, sown at the 
same time, on old sward broken up late last fall, 
having a light dressing of manure before plough- 
ing. By successive mowing for several years pre- 
vious the Jand was much exhausted, scarcely pro- 
ducing five hundred of hay to the acre. It was 
quite rocky and the turf much broken after plow- 
ing the first of last November. The harrowing, 
however, was thoroughly done preparatory to 
sowing early in the spring, which was completed, 
with the other patch, about the 20th of April. 
The drouth, however, retarded the sprouting of 
some spots more than others, which gave the field 
a motly or spotted appearance in the stages of its 
ripening. In all other respects it was equally 
promising with that on the corn ground, nearly 
side by side. Ere long we shall be able to report 
the facts in full. 

This experiment is mentioned here because the 
time is now close at hand for farmers to prepare 
their grounds for the next year’s crop, and it may 
be more convenient for some as well as desirable 
to institute the same process for reclaiming, in 
the cheapest possible way, a worn-out piece of 
land, whether of mowing or pasturing. It seems 
to present a short and profitable routine of croys, 
keeping th® land at the same time in good tilth 
by following the wheat crop with corn, and the 
third year to seed again to grass and wheat. Such 
is the purpose of this first experiment with an old 
field. To succeed, however, in raising wheat, 
with the fewest failures in any given number of 
yeare, on the plan proposed and practiced by Mr. 
Baker, every condition in regard to eoil and mode 
of cultivation, must be strictly regarded. Loca- 
tion will also exert its influence upon the quality 
and quantity as well as the probabilities of an 








ordinary crop. Everything else being equal it is 


‘believed that high or elevated lands, with a 
WHEAT OROP ON THE BAKER METHOD. 
Mr. Epitor :—Having been silent for some ject to a failure. Next, lower lands open to the 
months past, upon this subject, while many oth- | 
ers have been laboring to consummate the experi- | 
ment, I trust we shall soon have some reports, | 
through the Farmer in due form, as to how it has|as well as vegetable material, in a decomposed 
turned out in different localities. We can an-j|state, or animal manures. The grain must be 
swer for Franklin that it has succeeded to a charm. | sown early and have passed the blossoming state 


northern and western cant will be the least sub- 


access of northern and western currents of air. 
In the condition of any soil suitable for wheat 
culture there must be silex, potassium and lime, 


usually, by the middle of July to avoid the 
weevil and the rust of wet sultry weather that 
sometimes occurs before late sown wheat is suffi- 
ciently matured not to be affected by it. One 
week’s time in hastening maturity will uniformly 
be gained by leaving the top soil hard and com- 
pressed, both before and immediately after sowing 
either with the roller, or, if the soil be damp at 
the time, with a drag lightly loaded with stone. 

Farmers of Maine! Continue the experiment 
of fall plowing and early spring sowing through 
several successive years and thereby ascertain the 
causes of failure, if any, and the indispensable 
conditions to ensure success, if such conditions 
can, in a majority of trials, be found reliable. 

Few spring seasons will occur more unfavora- 
ble, considering both the long continuance of the 
snow and the unusual early drouth that followed, 
than the last one. It is a great point gained to 
get the wheat up and well started at the earliest 
period possible ; no matter how cold and back- 
ward the season after, provided the surface of the 
earth is sufficiently thawed to be acted upon by 
the harrow. Wheat is rarely injured by any de- 
gree of cold common to our climate in the spring 
season, in its incipient stage of growth, but it 
requires the genial warmth of a summer sun to 
mature the crop to its greatest perfection and 
in the shortest time possible. Hence, late sown 
wheat is slow in coming to maturity, and often 
lingers in the interior of the State till nipped by 
the autumn frosts, or greatly injured by autumn 
rains, which, in our climate, rarely fails of being 
often repeated. 

In connection with this subject, much has been 
said in regard to the best time and the manner of 
seeding to grass with timothy and clover. We 
know of no failure of either timothy or clover 
taking well when sown early with wheat, with 
the ground prepared on the plan of Mr. Baker. 
The earth being closely pressed by lying through 
the winter, the grass seed is not forced deep by 
the tread of oxen or horses while harrowing, all 
of it remaining near the surface, as it should be, 
and is most certain to take root if the top soil is 
closely compressed about it, as well as the wheat, 
by the action of the roller. The growth of the 
grass may be somewhat retarded and kept back 
the first part of the season by the roots and over- 
shadowing effects of the wheat crop, but it must 
be remembered that the crop of wheat on this 
plan will be taken off by the first of August, 
leaving ample time for the grass to recover the 
lost time for want of room and the effects of 
shade, thus saving time and labor of going over 
the same ground more than once for the purpose 
of seeding down. 

Let us have the reports of this year's crop 
through the county societies or through the 
Maine Farmer or both. J. P. 

Farmington, Sept. 11, 1860. 





ga” The receipts of flour and grain at Chicago, 
since January lst, compared with last year for 
the same period, show an increase 13,000 barrels 
flour, 550,000 bushels wheat, and 7,550,000 bush. 
corn. 





* 
An Awertcan hay-cutter took the first prize and 
a gold medal at the Paris exhibition. 


: For the Maine Farmer. 
ARE BEETS POISONOUS? 


‘‘Mangel Wurtzel Beets should never be fed to 
cattle until after January, they being poisonous 
to cattle previous to that time.’’—English Agri- 
cultural Work, 


I have raised a good many beets and feed my 
cow in the fall. Once or twice my cow has been 
sick in the fall when I fed her on beets. Is it 
true they are poisonous in the fall ? a. 

Bath Sept. 14. 


Norz. Mangel Wurtzels are not absolutely 
poisonous in the fall, but there is a sort of acid 
matter in them which acts on the stomach of cat- 
tle and produces a laxative condition and eome- 
times profuse diarrhcea. Cattle do not eat them 
with a good relish in the fall. The roote seem to 
change and ripen by midwinter, when this acrid 
matter or whatever it is, disappears and they be- 
come more wholesome and nutritious. We con- 
sider them a valuable root.—Eb. 


ITALIAN BEEs. 











As there is some public curiosity just now in 
relation to this lately introduced species of the 
Honey Bee, we make the following extracts to 
show the claims of those who offer them to the 
public, from a work just published at London, by 
Ht. C. Herman of the Canton Graubunden, Switz- 
erland. Le calls them the ‘* Italian Alp-Bee,”’ 
and says they ‘‘are only to be found in the most 
perfect condition on the borders of Graubunden, 
in the Veltlin and Tessin, and that the farther 
one goes from the Alps, the less handsome they 
are found’’ ‘They thrive ‘‘up to the height of 
4,500 feet above the level of the sea, and appear 
to prefer the northern clime to the warmer,’’ for 
in the south of Italy they are not found. 


In character our author depicts them as a singu- 
larly lovely as well as industrious race—* ex- 
tremely tender, amiable little creatures, and a 
bee-protector is not necessary with them, as, un- 
provoked, they never sting, least of all their own 


them so inuch that he will give his best attention 
to their augmentation.”” But to proceed to his 
description : 

‘* The Italian yellow bee differs from the com- 


one-sixth of an inch wide. Working bees as well 
as drones have thismark. The drones are further 
| distinguished by the girths being scolloped, like 
the spotted water-serpent, and obtain an aston- 
‘ishing size; almost half as corpulent again as 
‘the black drone. 


** Where the home of the Italian bee is, by far 

the greater number of queens are dark, almost 
| chesnut-brown, and, for all that, there is no dil- 
| ference in the color of the working bees, whether 
ij“ be produced by a light cr a dark-colored 
queen. All Italian Alp-bees have the same dis- 
| tinctive mark, that is, the two orange-red girths, 
no matter whether dark or light, and a dark 
queen will just as well produce light ones, as a 
light one produces dark queens, and the color has 
therefore not the least influence on the race, but 
solely the marks of distinction. These bees are 
almost transparent when the sun shines on them. 
The cells of the Italian bees are considerably 
deeper and broader than those of the black bees. 
Fifteen cells of the Italians are as broad as sixteen 
cells of the black kind. The exhalation of an 
Italian bee-hive is pungent, and easy to be dis- 
tinguished from a German hive. If a piece of 
honey is anywhere about, the Italians are sure to 
be the first to find it out. Long before the black 
bees fly out, the Italians come, and are industri- 
ous until late in the autumn, when the black bees 
have long ceased to work. Everywhere they scent 
the honey first, and are therefore the first to dis- 
cover a weak neighboring hive and to rob them 
of their stores. 

It is seldom known that an Italian hive will 
harbor German bees, for the Italians resist an at- 
tack much more courageously, and know how to 
keep their house clear. On the other hand, after 
a few weeks, Italian bees will be observed to 
march in and out of German hives, just as if they 
were quite at home ; such is the case if there is 
only one Italian hive on the stand. ‘he cause is 
easily explained. The Italians belong to the 
long-fingered craft, and creep into other hives, 
probably to look after the stores; then they begin 
to like the place, and they stop, joining the black 
people.”’ 








UNLOADING HAY. 


Mr. L. F. Scott, of Conn., communicates in a 
late namber of the Couniry Gentleman, his mode 
of unloading hay trom the cart all at once, which 
we print for the information of our readers. He 
says: 

‘*My plan is to have two or more endless ropes 
spread on the cart rigging, and load on them, 
and when in the barn, bring the ropes together 
on the top, on a strong double hook made fast to 
a stout rope; this rope may be run through the 
tackle, with a horse outside, similar to the plan 
of unloading with a horse fork, while a man 
with a guy-rope over a pulley, back side of the 
mow, directs it where he chooses. Then let 
down and unhook the ropes on one side end pull 
them out with the some power that hoisted it. 

Another way, to hoist without the horse, is to 
have a wheel, similar to what merchants use for 
hoisting hogsheads of molasses and other mer- 
chandise, hung in the ridge of the barn, and 
operated in the same way, with guy-ropes as in 
the other plan. Where a barn is built with the 
floor on one side of the barn, with short middle 
beams, the wheel can be hung partly over the 
mow, 80 that it will need less power on the guy- 


rope.”’ 








TURNING UNDER STUBBLE. 


1 noticed a simyle arrangement for assisting in 
turning under stubble, geeds, &c., viz: a heavy 
trace-chain, with one end fastened around the 
beam of the plow just where the upright joins 
the beam, and the other end of the chain fastened 
to the outside of the doubletree. The chain 
swung loose, so as to be about even with the un- 
broken land. By using this, the ground is left 
in beautiful order, no ends of the stubble and 
weeds sticking up, to make a jagged, unfinished 
appearance.—Cor. Country Gentleman. 
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BARLEY-—ITS HISTORY, &c. 


Like that of nearly all other cereals, the orig- 
inal country of the barley isunknown. Varieties 
of it have been found growing in Mesopotamia, 
at the ruins of Persepolis, in Tartary and Sicily ; 
countries widely separated, and varying as great- 
ly in climate. It is doubtful, however, if in any 
of these places the plant is truly indigenous; in 
the East, it has been grown from the earliest ages, 
and has formed one of the most prominent food 
crops. In the sacred writings, it is often men- 
tioned, and is the grain which Ruth gathered 
when she gleaned in the field of Boaz ; in Egypt, 
it was cultivated at a period antecedent to histor- 
ical times. Osiris was, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, the first that discovered and redeemed it 
from its wild condition. In ancient Greece, it 
was highly esteemed as a bread grain, and formed 
the principal food of the Athenian gladiators. 
The Romans paid great attention to it, and the 
proper soils and system of culture were well un- 
derstood by them. At that early period, the 
western nations, then sunk in barbarism, prepared 
an intoxicating drink from this grain. The yeast 
produced during the process of fermentation, was 
used by the Romans for raising bread. Pliny 
calls it spume or scum. ‘‘Spuma ila concreta pro 
fermentor utuntur, Qua de causa levior illis quam 
ceteris panis est.’’ ‘The ladies also used it asa 
cosmetic, applying it in a diluted form. So it 
appears that about two thousand years ago, the 
uses and abuses of this grain were atout as well 
understood as at present. No grain has such a 
wide range as this ; its limit north is near Cape 
North, in Western Lapland, 70 deg. latitude, and 
in Western Russia, between 67 and 68 deg., and 
beyond Archangel at 66 deg. In these high lati- 
tades, it reaches maturity in fifty-eight or sixty 
days from the time of sowing. In warm regions, 
favorable to its growth, two crops can be obtained 
in the year. In the hot countries of the East, it 
forms the principal food of the horses, and the 
golden barley of Yeman is often mentioned by 


master.’’ S» that they are ‘‘the ideal of every! Arabian poets and writers. Too much moisture 
lover of-bees,’ and whoever has them ‘‘will love| is unfavorable to its growth, and consequently it 


does not succeed as well on islands as continents. 
In Iceland, it will not grow at all, yet the mean 
temperature of the summer is more than sufficient 
for its full development. The great rains are 


mon black bee in its longer, slender form, and| thought to be the cause of this. There is little 
light chrome yellow color, with light brimstone | doubt that when our continent becomes densely 
colored wings, and two orange-red girths, each | peopled, and the regions around Hudson's Bay 


populated, barley will be extensively grown far- 
ther north than wheat can succced ; and will yet 
form a bread crop in these now barren tracks, 
where man can barely subsist. 

In the United States, the use of barley is lim- 
ited to the production of fermented drinks, and 
can scarcely be considered as furming any part of 


the food of the people or their stock, unlese in the | 


shape of ** grains’’ to the cows and hogs in the 
neighborhood of cities. Pearl barley, so much in 
use in Europe as a constituent of soups, is but 
seldom used here, and then it is generally the im- 
ported foreign article. 

In this latitude, barley will never be grown as 
a bread grain, as bread made from its flour is in- 
ferior to that of wheat, and is now seldom used 
for that purpose in Europe, unless in the most 
northerly regions, where wheat will not grow. 
In the British Isles, barley is almost entirely con- 
sumed in the production of fermented and dis- 
tilled drinks—the refuse being used, as with us, 
in feeding stock, principally milch cows in the 
vicinity of cities. It is also used, to a limited ex- 
tent, in stock feeding, using the whole grain; first 
malting it, as by this means its fattening proper- 
ties are increased, through the change of starch 
into sugar. The ‘“‘malt dust,” or young roots of 
the malted grain, after kiln drying, is also used 
as feed, and contains a larger percentage of nitro- 
genous or flesh-producing matter, than the grain 
itself, and more than oil-cake. We are not aware 
that the ‘*dust’’ is thus used in this country. 

The best soils for barley are the same as for 
wheat, although usually grown on those of a 
lighter nature. Both plants are nearly identical 
in chemical constituents, and absorb the same 
matters, and almost in the same proportion from 
the soil, with this difference, that barley, being 
a quicker growing plant, is compelled to assimi- 
late its elements of growth in a shorter period 
than wheat. The soil in which barley is grown 
should be very finely comminuted, and the manure 
should be placed nearer the surface than with 
wheat, for its roots are fewer, and do not pene- 
trate deep into the subsoil, like those of the other 
plant, being more of a surface feeder. The fibrils 
are, however, far more numerous, being thickly 
disposed, like minute hairs over the entire surface 
of the young roots. Early sown barley produces 
a better crop than the late sown; this has been 
tested in Eogland by a course of experiments. 
Sown after a root crop, such as turnips or man- 
gel-wurtzel, is the proper poeition in a rotation ; 
but here in Obio, where root crops do not occupy 
the breadth of soil that they do in Europe, and 
where a scientific system of rotation is seldom at- 
tended to, it is treated about the same as wheat. 
These two crops, however, should never follow 
each other. Seed should be often changed. 

The chemical analysis of the ash of the grain 
shows a large amount of phosphoric acid, (0.35.- 
68,) silica, (0.28.97,) potash, (0.15.61;) the rest 
being magnesia, soda, lime, oxide of iron, sul- 
phuric acid and chloride of sodium, the latter be- 
ing the least—less than a two-hundredth part. 
Its organic constituents are, according to Hors- 
ford, water, 14; nitrogen compounds, as gluten, 
&c., 14; starch, 68; fatty matters, 2; ash, 2—100 
parts. In malt, there is four times the amount 
of sugar that exists in the unchanged barley, and 
nearly three times the amount of gum, these are 
increased at the expense of the starch and gluten. 
There is, however, a loss of about eight per cent. 
in the sum total of the natritive matters of the 
grain when converted into malt. In the ash of 
‘‘malt dust’’ there is thirty-seven per cent. of pot- 
ash and soda, and about twenty-five per cent. of 
phosphoric acid; this shows their high value as a 
manure, proving that they should-not be wasted, 
and taking into consideration the fact that the 
‘‘dust’’ contains eighty-eight per cent. of organic 
matters, yielding about twenty-six of nitrogenous 
compounds, or double that of the grain, is evi- 
dence of its nutritive properties and value as food 
for stock.— Ohio Farmer. 


Tie is your estate. See that it is well hus- 
banded. 





PENOBSCOT AND AROOSTOOK UNION 
AG AND HORT. SOCIETY. 


The Annual Exbibition and Fair of this Society will be 
held at Patten, October 10th and 11th, 1860. 


PREMIUMS. 


Best pair working oxen, $2, 1,50, 
1; 3 yrs. old steers, 1,50, 1, 50c.; 2 yrs. old, 1, 75, 50c.; 
1 yr. old, 1, 75, 50c.; steer calf, 75, 50c.; pair one year 
old steers yoked and chained, 50c 

Grade Stock. Grade bull, regardless of age, $5, 2, 1; 
cow, 3, 2, 1; 3 yr. old heifer, 2, 1; 2 yrs. old heifer, 1,50, 
1; 1 yr. old heifer, 1, 50c.; heifer calf, 1, 50c. 

Native Bulls. Bull, 2 yrs. old, $1, 50c.; 1 yr., 50, 
25c.; bull calf, 50, 25c. 

Cows and Heifers. Dairy cow, $2, 1,50, 1; stock cow, 
1, 50c.; 3 yrs. old heifer, 75, 50c.; 2 yrs., 50, 25e.; 1 
yr. old, 50, 25c.; calf, 50, 25c. 

Sheep and Swine. Lot of sheep, 8 in number, $2, 1,50, 
1; buck, 1, 50c.; boar, 2, 1; sowand pigs, 2, 1. 

Horses. Stallion, 4 yrs. old or more, $3, 2, 1; breed- 
ing mare, family horse, each, 2, 1,50, 1; moet valuable 
horse, 2, 1; 3 yrs. old colt, 1,50, 1, 50c.; 2 yrs., 1, 75, 
50c.; l yr., 75, 40c.; spring colt, 50c.; fastest trotting 
horse, 2. 

Crops. Acre spring wheat, $2, 1,50, 1; spring rye, 2, 
1; oats, 2, 1, 75c.; barley, 2, 1; buckwheat, 1, 75c.; half 
acre potatoes, 2, 1; half acre peas, 1, 50c.; half acre 
jcorn, 2, 1,50, 1; fourth acre beans, 1, 50e.; acre oats and 
‘peas, 1, 50c.; display garden vegetables, 75, 50c. 

Manufactured Articles. Best door, sash for one win- 
dow, lot of chairs, each, 50c.; pleasure waggon, double 
harness, each, $1; single harness, narrow axe, blinds for 
1 window, pair thin or thick boots, specimen graining 
and painting on wood, set of horse shoes and nails, ox 
shoes and nails, each, 50c. 

Dairy Products and Honey. Lot of butter, 10 Ibs., 
cheese, 10 Ibs., each, $2, 1,50, 1; lot of honey, 8 Ibs., 
50, 25e. 

Fruit. Specimen grafted apples, native apples, each, 
$1, 50c.; greatest variety grafted apples, 1; specimen 
| plumbs, 50, 25c. 
| Household Manufactures. Pair woolen bed blankets, 
; cotton and wool bed blankets, each, $1, 50c.; lot stock- 
jing yarn, ladies’ stockings, 2 pairs, each, 50, 25c.; 10 
| yds. woolen flannel, 1, 50c.; pair shirts, lot of new socks, 
j lot of mittens, knit drawers, each, 50, 25c.; 6 yds. sat- 
jinet, 10 yds. woolen frocking, 10 yds. cotton and wool 





Ozen and Steers. 














, flannel, each, 1, 50c.; rug, quilt, each, 1, 75, 50c.; tidy, 
| 50c. 

| Seeds. Specimen spring wheat, rye, barley, beans, 
‘seed corn, each, 50, 25c. 








| — 
| AN ENGLISH EXHIBITION. 


The English have always been admitted to be 


' ahead of us in the art and sciences of Agriculture. 


| We have learned much from them, and they bave 
learned latterly something from us; though this 
latter has been from the inventive genius of our 
‘people in the way of machinery, rather than 
ifrom any practical advances in the cultivation of 
the soil. From an English letter we gather this 
‘account of one of their local exhibitions : 


| “The Royal Agricultural Society bas held its 
‘usual meeting this year at Canterbury. There 
| have been the usual entries of cattle, steam im- 
plements and other machines, besides samples of 
ithe production of soils subjected to certain pro- 
cesses of cultivation. The usual trials of plow- 
‘ing, threshing, reaping, chaff-catting machines, 
' oil-cake breakers, bone mills, turnip cutters, &., 
‘have been made, and prizes awarded to the best. 
Jovas Webb, of Babraham, who recently sold 
some rams to Louis Napoleon at $2500 each, bas 
obtained the first, second and third prizes in 
‘Southdown shearing rams. Lieut. Col. Townely, 
jwho carried off a prize at Smithfield Club, last 
| Christmas, has obtained the first prize for Short 
[Horos. It is considered the finest animal of the 
kind ever beheld. It is impossible to mention 
;even the different prizes, but the cattle, including 
, calves, sheep and pigs, are said to be euperb ex- 
‘ainples of the science of breeding. Great num- 
bers from all parts of the country have visited 
the fair.”’ 


THE LEACn AS A WEATHER-GLASS. 





The following curious account is from the Lon- 
‘don Farmer's Magazine for July, 1860. 


The following observations on a leech were 
made by a gentleman who kept one several years 
for the above purpose :—‘*A phial of water con- 
taining a leech was kept in the lower frame of a 
chamber window sash, so that when I looked in 
the morning I could know what would be the 
weather on the following day. If the weather 
proves serene and beautiful, tbe leech lies motion- 
less at the bottom of the glass, and rolled togeth- 
erin a spiral form. If it rains before or after 
noon, it is found to have crept up to the top of 
its lodging, and there remains till the weather is 
settled. If we are to have wind, the poor pris- 
oner gallops through its limpid habitation with 
amazing swiftness, and seldom rests till it beging 
to blow bard. If a remarkable storm of thun- 
der and rain is to succeed, for some days before, 
it lodges almost continually out of the water, 
and discovers uneasiness in violent throes and 
convulsive motions. In the frost, as in clear 
weather, it lies at the bottom ; and in snow, as 
in rainy weather, it pitches its dwelling upon the 
very mouth of the phial. The leech was kept in 
an 8oz. phial, about three-fourths filled with wa- 
ter. In the summer the water was changed once 
a-week, and in winter once a-fortnight.’’ 





PLOWING IN WHEAT. 


A farmer near Dundas, C. W., (says @ corres- 
pondent of the Genesee Farmer,) has practiced 
sowing wheat for twenty years, as follows: He 
prepares the land in the usual manner Hp -to the 
time of applying the manure ; that is spread om 
the surface early in September, the wheat sown 
on immediately, and both harrowed once over. 
He then plows under wheat and manure together, 
and leaves the land rough without further work. 
He says that ‘‘the wheat so put in has invariably 
yielded one-third more than that sown in the or- 
dinary manner the same year ; and that although 
it takes « longer time to make its appearance, it 
is never winter-killed, nor is it later in ripening.” 
Shallow covered wheat is most liable to winter- 
kill, hence one advantage of drill-seeding or 
plowing in.— Gountry Gentleman. 





ROOT CULTURE. 


This subject was under consideration at a late 
meeting of the ‘* Harvest Club’’ of Springfield, 
Mass. Seven members of the club had raised last 
year, an aggregate of 15,000 bushele—a single 
individual 4000. One and a half acres produced 
twenty-eight tons of mangolds ; one-fourth of an 
acre 250 bushels. Commencing early in Septem- 
ber, the lower leaves of the mangolds may be fed 
to stock. It seemed to be admitted by the club 
that carrots do not increase the flow of milk 
when fed to cows, but that turvips do. A cor- 
respondent of the Country Gentleman says thats 
person of his acquaintance who eold in 
Troy, N. Y., after careful experiments with vari- 
ous roots to secure the greatest quantity of milk, 
gave the preference to the sugar beet, and raised 
that exclusively while he remained in the milk 
business. ‘ 








